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FRONT COVER 
Canadian Wheat 


Canada is one of the four exporting members ol 
the International Wheat Agreement, which is now 
going into its third year of operation. (Photo cour- 


tesy National Film Board of Canada.) 


BACK COVER 


Membership in International 
Wheat Agreement 1951-52 


Forty-five countries have subscribed to the Inte1 
national Wheat Agreement, bringing about two 
thirds of the world’s trade in wheat and flour undet 


the Agreement 
NEWS NOTES 
Foreign Visitors 

The Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations con 
tinues its role as coordinator ol agricultural training 
activities of foreign technicians, students, and 
trainees coming to the United States for study o1 


observation. During the past fiscal vear the Ofhce 


handled about 2,800 of these visitors, most of whom 
came to this country for periods ranging from a lew 
weeks to a whole vear. Training programs, itinera 
ries, and travel were arranged in cooperation with 
other agencies, both Government and private, and 
with the State land-grant colleges and universities 

In the hands of OF.AR lies primary responsibility 


for the agricultural training programs of visitors 


arriving under exchange projects of the Department 


of State, the Economic Cooperation Administration, 
and the Army. Last year these programs included 65 
students and trainees sponsored by the Department 
of State under the Point Four program, 142 Germans 
and Japanese who came to this country under legis 
lation authorizing educational exchange programs 
for occupied areas, and 782 trainees brought to the 
United States under technical assistance projects of 
ECA. In addition, OFAR planned training pro 
grams and itineraries and provided other adminis 
trative assistance for about 1,800 visitors who either 
financed themselves or were sponsored by their own 
governments or by international organizations 

Phe Othce cooperated with the Extension Service 
and agricultural officers of the United States Foreign 
Service in arranging for exchanges under the Inte 
national Farm Youth Exchange, sponsored by the 
Cooperative Extension Service. For the summer of 
1951, exchanges were arranged for 58 United States 
vouths to live and work on farms in foreign coun 
tries, and for 40 young foreigners to live and work 
on American farms. Steps also were taken to expand 
the program by as many as 25 exchanges during the 
calendar vear 1951. 


Credit for photographs is given as follows: p. 21%, 
USDA Office of Information ; pp. 214-215, George J. Dietz 
p. 219, ECA: p. 228, Graham S. Quate: p. 226, John 
Sandelmann 
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International 
—Its Second 


by GORDON P. BOALS 


Another milestone has been passed in 
the operation of the International 
Wheat 1951, 
completed the second year ol the 
Agreement and marked the hallway point of its 4- 


\greement. July 31, 


year term. High spots of the year were gains both in 
membership and in quantities of wheat moving 
under the Agreement; a high rate of fulfillment of 
import quotas, with many countries making forward 
purchases of their Agreement quantities; and a 
marked stability in wheat prices compared with the 
prices of most other commodities moving in world 
trade. 


Adjustments in Agreement Quantities 


Guaranteed purchases and sales under the Agree 
ment have shown some marked changes. When the 
\greement was negotiated, early in 1949, the total 
of guaranteed purchases and sales was 456 million 


) 


bushels among 37 importers and 5 exporters. At the 
end of the first year it had increased to 525 million 
bushels as a result of importer accessions and in 
creases in guaranteed quantities. At the end of the 
second year it stood at 562 million bushels, with 41 
importing members and 4 exporting.! 

Though Japan’s membership was not effective 
until August 1, 1951, the beginning of the third vear 
of the Agreement, it is significant that Japan's ap 
plication was approved in June and the instruments 
July 23. The 


guaranteed purchase quantity for Japan is 500,000 


of ratifications were deposited on 


tons (18.4 million bushels), which raises the new 
total under the Agreement to 581 million bushels, 
with revised exporter totals at the beginning of the 
third vear standing at 88.7 million bushels for 
\ustralia, 233 million for Canada, 4.1 million for 
France, and 255 million for the United States. 
Further changes in Agreement quantities seem 
likely to be limited unless additional exporters ac 


1 More detailed information on sales and purchases can be 
had by applying to the Grain Division, International Com 
modities Branch, OFAR 
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Wheat Agreement 
Year 


cede. This situation results from the high proportion 
of the total present export availability now in the 
\greement for Australia, Canada, and France and 
the subsidy costs on Agreement wheat for the United 
States. Importing countries have requested further 
substantial increases in their guaranteed quantities, 
totaling approximately 50 million bushels at the end 
ol the second year. No action can be taken on such 
however, until 


requests, additional supplies are 


offered under the Agreement by exporting countries. 


Sales and Purchases Under the Agreement 


The record of Agreement sales and purchases dur- 
ing the second year was notable both for the high 
ratio of implementation and for thesextent to which 
forward purchases were made. Only a few importers 
did not purchase their guaranteed quantity in tull, 
and most of these came very close to doing so. The 
same high performance applied to the exporters: 
only Canada had any significant quantity unsold. 
Had it not been for certain problems of transporta 
tion and for the fact that a large part of the 
Canadian crop was of low grade, owing to frost 
damage in 1950, it is believed that a still higher ratio 
of sales and purchases might have been attained. Of 
the total guaranteed quantities under the Agree 
ment during 1950-51, amounting to 562 million 
bushels, recorded sales were 531 million bushels, o1 
more than 94 percent. 

The United States quota was filled in March, more 
than 4 months before the end of the season. No 
doubt it would have been exhausted as early as 
February had not sales been suspended for about 
a month as a result of the avalanche of orders being 
placed by importers at that time. 

Australia and France also had sold the bulk of 
their Agreement quotas by midseason. Important 
factors stimulating forward purchases were the un 


settled world situation, higher prices for non-Agree 


Mr. Boals is Head, Grain Division, International Com- 
modities Branch, OFAR. From July to November 1949, 
he served as Secretary of the International Wheat Council 
in London, where he organized Agreement and staff 
operations. 
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Changes in guaranteed purchases and sales unde 


International Wheat Agreement, 1950-51 1 


ment wheat, and the general realization by im 


porters that Agreement wheat had current ad 


vantages for them, particularly after further quota 


increases appeared doubttul. 


Wheat Prices and Other Commodity Prices 


rhe story of world commodity prices during the 
past 2 years, particularly since the outbreak of the 
Korean war in June 1950, is largely a story of wide 
fluctuations. Price increases of 100 percent have been 
common and prices of some commodities have in 
Wheat stands al 


most alone among the major world commodities as 


creased several hundred percent 


a commodity that has undergone a relatively limited 
change in price. 

The stable basic maximum price for Agreement 
wheat appears unique among commodity prices and, 
it is believed, has contributed significantly toward 
safeguarding the budgetary positions of importing 
countries. If wheat had increased in price as rubber 
or even wool, few importing countries would have 
escaped a budgetary crisis and the need to impose 
strong controls on trade and consumption. Besides, 
efforts to increase self-sufhciency would probably be 
well-advanced by this time. 

On the other hand, this price stability for Agree 
ment wheat, which to date has favored importing 
countries so much, has presented certain problems 
There seems to be 


to exporting countries little 
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doubt that they could have sold much of their Agree 
ment quotas at somewhat higher prices and gained 
current income benefits. The United States, in par 
ticular, has had greatly increased costs in connec 
tion with the higher priced commodities that it 
must import, at the same time that it has had to 
make subsidy payments to help stabilize the price 


{ 


t wheat exported under the Agreement 


Other Developments 


The Council met three times during 1950-51. The 
first regular session of the vear was held in Geneva 
in October 1950; the next was held in London it 
June-July 1951; and a special session was held in 
London at the end of July. The special session was 
called to discuss uniform carrying charges to be el 
lective on sales by exporters during 1951-52 

\ tull-time chairman was elected for the third 
vear in view of the prospective increase in Council 
activities. The Executive Committee continued to 
handle most current 


Agreement matters at its 


weekly meetings. Relatively few issues concerning 
price equivalents arose during the second year of 
operation. Questions on transactions and imple 
mentation of quotas accounted for much of the work 
before the Executive Committee and its working 


pal ties. 


General Observations 


\lter 2 years of operation, there are certain ob 
servations about the Agreement that may be made 

1. Administratively the Agreement appears to 
have operated as well as its friends hoped and much 
better than its early critics believed possible. The 
recording of purchases and sales, a basic feature of 
administering the contract type of agreement, has 
been handled promptly and efficiently with few 
mechanical difhculties. Most problems have been 
associated with the import-control procedures of 
some importing members. Exporting members have 
done a particularly eflective job of administering the 
program in their respective countries 

2. The quantity of wheat and flour moving unde1 
the Agreement. and the share that it represents of 
total world trade—has increased considerably. The 
net gain of 125 million bushels between July 1949 
and July 1951 has brought the total quantity under 
the Agreement from a little over half of the esti 
mated world trade in wheat and flour to approxi 
mately two-thirds. This increase seems to reflect two 


significant developments: the price advantage of 
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\greement wheat for importing countries, and the 
increasing concern about assured supplies for im- 
porters and assured markets for exporters. 

3. The Agreement has postponed and _ possibly 
averted an intensive self-sufficiency drive in many 
importing countries. The total wheat area in im- 
porting countries of Western Europe has shown al- 
most no change during the past 2 years, whereas in 
previous years it had shown a series of increases. 
The widespread devaluation that occurred in most 
of these countries in September 1949, only a few 
weeks after the Agreement became eflective, norm- 
ally could have been expected to increase greatly the 
cost of imported wheat and thus give domestic wheat 
programs a “shot in the arm.” Agreement prices, 
however, virtually offset the adverse effect of de- 
valuation on imported wheat, especially wheat from 
the dollar area. 


ated with east-west trade in Europe also would have 


been likely to encourage more self-sufficiency pro- 
grams in many countries had not an assurance of 
supplies at a fixed maximum level of prices from 
\greement exporters been in prospect. 


The continuing problems associ- 


1. The Agreement has cost exporters somewhat 
more than was expected, particularly during the 
second year of operation. This is so because of 
the wide spread that has prevailed between the 
Agreement maximum and the level of free-market 
and support prices in exporting countries. The 
Korean war, the Indian food crisis, the rise in the 
United States price level, and the active purchases 
have been price- 


of grain for shipment—all 


strengthening factors. Even so, wheat has shown 
a remarkable price stability compared with most 
other world commodities. Had a similar agree- 
ment existed for some of the other import com- 
modities, there would have been compensating 
gains for exporter losses on wheat, along with a 
wider stability or price for commodities. Fixed 
agreement prices in a period of world inflation 
or of wide fluctuations in price, however, is a mat 
ter that is likely to receive special consideration 
in any future contract agreements. 

5. Many of the results of the Agreement should 
be viewed in a longer perspective. The present 


Agreement covers a 4-year period, and it is al 


RELATIVE RANGE OF MONTHLY AVERAGE PRICES FOR WHEAT AND 
OTHER SELECTED COMMODITIES, JULY 1949- JUNE 195! 
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ready apparent that scme of the results of the 


Agreement will probably extend beyond that time 
Many questions can be tully evaluated only alte 
a period of time— questions, lor example, that re 
late to the volume of import or export trade among 
member countries. Even questions of price ad 
Vantages to importers or exporters need to be con 
sidered beyond a single vear, owing to the marked 
changes in commodity situations that can occur 
from season to season 

\fter a recent trip through many countries ol 
Europe, the Secretary of Agriculture commented 
that “the IWA has done much more than was 
thought possible when it was negotiated. It has 
helped the United States to bridge the gap be 
tween a domestic support program and wheat trom 
other sources; it has enabled importing countries 
to plan their agricultural production on a broader 


and sounder basis than concentrating on wheat 


and developing nationalistic programs: and it has 
done much to link countries of the free world and 
strengthen trade ties between them. I was inter 
ested to find that local wheat prices in most im 
porting countries I visited were below those in 
the United States notwithstanding the less favor 
able conditicns for production in most countries 
Were it not for the IW.A, imported wheat would 
exceed the cost of local wheat, and how long do 
vou suppose we could expect to export our su 
pluses under those conditions? The United States 
has a big stake in the export market today. We 
have been exporting the production from about 
°} million acres in recent vears, or about one-third 
of our total wheat area. Il we were to make a 
cut-back of that size in our domestic wheat pro 
duction, the impact would be of sizable propor 
tion not cniv on the wheat farmer but on United 


States farm produc tion and on the whole economy 


Aspects of the W 
Food Situation’ 


by J. H. RICHTER 


When we reflect on the world food 

situation or the state and prospects 

ol the markets for the basic foodstufts 

and teedstutls, some of the conclu 
sions implicit in such consideration will no doubt 
reler to the agricultural policies and developments 
we should favor in the various countries of the 
world. While | shall sav nothing about anv de 
tails of such policies, | propose to lilt, from a mass 
of statistics and other information, a tew simple 
considerations that should have a bearing upon 
such policies My contention is that the present 
world food situation calls for larger, not smaller, 
production of the basic foodstuffs and feedstuffs; 
and 71 shall our that market developments mn 
prospect are untk to prove an im pediment to 


Such anh atin 


Population is increasing in all parts of the world. 


* Based on a paper presented by the author at the 24th an 
nual meeting of the Western Farm Economic 
July 1951 
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orld 


Where food consumption is low, in quality as well 
as in quantity, improvement must mostly come trom 
increases in domestic output. In Europe, similarly, 
improvements in food consumption depend largely 
on the countries’ capacity to produce more them 
selves; in addition, large flood and teed imports 
will continue to be required. The physical need 
for supplies from the surplus countries will, there 
lore, remain and is also likely to be supported by 
ellective demand. There is no serious price crisis 
in sight so far as | can judge, and most of the facts 
ol the present situation would tend to support the 
belief that general overproduction need not be 
leared for the next several years. Naturally, if the 
international situation grows much worse, or il we 
actually get into 


> 


a third world war, predictions 
that we make today will be largely invalid. It would 
seem reasonable to assume, however, that, in such 
a case, surpluses in some parts of the world would 
be matched by grave shortages in the deficit areas 
On the other hand, if internaticnal tensions were 
really to subside, the bullish and bearish factors 


that weuld be inherent in such developments should 
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just about balance. While specifi 


stockpiling in the deficit countries might be les 


mcentives to 


sened and shortages of production factors would be 
unlikely, capacities for consumption may well rise 
in the world’s traditional food- and teed importing 
area, Western Europe. 

Among the more general considerations that make 
me believe that international markets for agricul- 
tural products for some time to come will not be 
threatened, by a serious price crisis is the stabiliza 
tion consciousness olf governments who have added 
to their knowledge of controlling economic fluctua- 
tions, especially deflation. Also, the delicacy ol 
the balance in the markets of agricultural prod 
ucts that we had reached in 1949-50, for example. 
has taught governments a lessoh. In mid-1950, 
these markets changed almost overnight from an 
apparent surplus to a near deficit position without 
any abrupt change in world production prospects. 
This experience should help us realize that nations 
may greatly benefit in terms of national indepen- 
dence and security, economic stabilization, and po 
litical influence throughout the world if they would 
hold or accumulate buffer stocks of much large 
size than they did in the past. The’ further thought 
that the possibility of natural catastrophes is cei 


tainly not excluded for the future should also make 


the nations conscious of the need for adequate re 
serves. Reserves of a magnitude that would afford 


ample protection do not now exist. Their absence is 
thus a factor of underlying strength in the markets 
lor agricultural products 

Another condition that in a general way may 
tend in the same direction is the greater present 
dependence of agricultural output, especially in 
America and Europe, on the supplies of industrial 
means of production: commercial fertilizer, chemi 
cals for the control of diseases and pests, farm ma 
chinerv and tractors, as well as fuel and electricity. 
\ny large-scale diversion of factors of production, 
including labor, to defense, or international de 
velopments reducing the supply of critical raw 
materials, could hardly remain without influence on 
agricultural output in some areas. 

Turning to more specific factors that should in 
fluence the markets for the basic foodstuffs and 
feedstufls, I venture to count the preponderant 


Dr. Richter is Head, European Division, Regional In- 
vestigations Branch, OFAR. 
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position that the United States has acquired as an 
exporter of grains and fats and oils since World 
War Il. It is avell realized that if a substantial 
share of world exports is supplied by one single 
source the effects of crop failure in that particulan 
area would be drastic indeed. This knowledge ol 
vulnerability of world export supplies is of course 
a factor in the market situation 

In the past two consumption years, 1948-49 and 
1949-50, the United States supplied fully 45 per 
cent of total world shipments ol wheat, 35 percent 
of total world shipments of coarse grains, and 15 
percent of total world shipments of fats and oils. 
This represents a very great expansion compared 
with the 1930's or even the 1920's, when American 
exports of grains were sharply on the decline and 
when the United States was a net importer, not 
a net exporter, of fats and oils. Our crops have 
been favored by weather conditions for the past 
10 years, and prospects for 1951 production are 
again favorable: we cannot, however, count on such 
a situation for all time to come. The carry-over of 
corn this year will be reduced compared with that 
of last year, and corn production at the favorable 
average vields of recent vears is hardly in excess of 
current requirements ol our own livestock industry. 
Only 


States were to decline drastically 


if consumer buying power in the United 
would such a 
corn output result in substantial surpluses. In that 
case, output would no doubt be restricted. A drastic 
decline in consumer buying power in the United 
States is, however, unlikely. 

Quite generally it should be noted that, as Profes 
sor DeGratl has pointed out, the great increase in 
United States food output from the late 1930's up 
to 1944 was to a considerable extent due to excep 
tional circumstances, not likely to be repeated.’ It 
was out of this increase that the United States sup 
plied so much to the rest of the world. For the past 
6 years, total food production in this country has 
hardly exceeded the level attained in 1944. The 
margin between output and domestic needs tor the 
growing population has thus declined, and so have 
lcod exports over the past 2 or 3 years. The United 
States cannot, therefore, expect, and the rest of the 
world cannot count on, a permanent United States 
export of current magnitude. 


Canada's position as a large exporter of grains 


1 This fact was pointed out by Professor Herrell DeGraff 
on several Occasions, one of which was a talk at Cornell 


Mar. 22, 19] 


University 


basically has shown little change over the years and 
is about the same as it was before the war. In the 
Southern Hemisphere, Argentina has reduced its 
production and export of agricultural products to a 
measurable extent, as a result of the expansion ol 
the industrial sector of its economy. It is possible 
that agricultural exports, notably corn and wheat 
from Argentina, will stage a comeback —but this is 
likely only if a favorable price situation in world 
markets continues and even then is not certain. 
Australia has regained its prewar grain export level 
and may experience some further expansion in the 
production and export of feed grains, which is being 
premoted by British efforts. Exports of livestock 
products are on the decline owing to the rapid in 
crease of the population in that country This 
downward movement is not likely to be quickly at 
rested despite the existing schemes for expanding 
production for the British market that have been 
put into operation. 

When we look at the immense area in the Far 
East, with its mass of people, we find that the pro- 
duction of basic foodstults there since prewar days 
has, if anything, declined, whereas population has 
grown at a rapid pace. Before the war, that area 
supplied to the rest of the world a net surplus of 
rice, whereas it is now an importer of cereals to 
the tune of several million tons. The region before 
the war exported on a net basis the equivalent of 
21% million tons of fats and oils and more than 3 
million tons of oilcake; its present surplus is no 
more than | million tons of oil and less than 34 
million tons of cake. The larger consumption of oil 
within the area partly compensates for the reduc- 
tions in the cereal supply. It is true that much can 
suill be done to raise agricultural productivity 
for example, rice yields in areas like Burma, Siam, 
and Indo-China— but it is not likelv that these 
countries will make large and precipitous strides 
toward such an increase Japan, of course, remains 
a deficit area for large quantities of grains, fats, and 


sugar. India, as we all know, has a considerable de- 


ficit of grain this year and will continue to require 


large imports. Phere are other areas in Southeast 
Asia that need imports of grain. 

The tood situation in the Far East as a whole, 
therefore, would point to continued deficits for the 
next several years. It is probable that these deficits 
will to some extent continue to be translated into 
effective demand. Rising incomes from raw material 


exports have strengthened the international buying 


power of these areas, which is also being supple 
mented by special loans or other aid. 

The enigma that the Soviet Union and its East 
European satellites represent is unlikely to become 
a big factor, in the near future, as far as agricultural 
markets are concerned. Their shipments of grain, 
sugar, and livestock products to Western Europe 
much below prewar—are not likely to exceed the 
proportions of recent years. They will, in any case, 
be determined, not by economic factors alone, but 
predominantly by political decisions. The potential 


agricultural have, on 


surpluses in these areas 
balance, been reduced by the political changes that 
have occurred: transfers of population; collectiviza 
tion or other impediments to increasing or main 
farm 


taining efhciency of 


production; and = in 
dustrialization. 

The Soviet Union itself is by no means a potential 
surplus area for foodstuffs, and if the existing plans 
for an increase in the depleted supply of livestock 
products are to be actually pursued, no conceivable 
increase in productivity could compensate for the 
additional requirement in output from the soil fon 
feed uses as well as for general population increase. 

In Western Europe, some further expansion of 
agricultural production is as likely as is continued 
growth of population and the resulting increase in 
requirements. Barring the development of shortages 
in fertilizer and other chemicals and labor as a result 
of greatly stepped-up defense, output should con- 
tinue to increase at a modest pace, accelerated o1 
retarded, depending upon the extent to which 
farmers avail themselves of the possibilities of 
further technological progress. Such progress-—that 
is, increases in productivity—-would be the soundest 
source of profit and therefore of economic incen 
tive for further expansion in production. The 
growth of livestock output, whose prices greatly de- 
pend on the trend in consumer buying power, will 
hinge on the development of general economic con- 
ditions. To live within its means, Western Europe 
must further expand general production and may 
not be able to expand consumption proportionately 
for some time to come, especially if requirements fon 
investment and defense go up. In such a situation, 
further increases in agricultural output would tend 
to be more pronounced for the products of the soil 
than for livéstock products. 7] his possible influence 
of general economic conditions could be mitigated 
or neutralized by technological improvements, such 


as in feeding practices and in grassland management, 
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which would save resources and thus reduce costs. 

Food output and food requirements in Africa and 
in the deficit areas of South America are unlikely 
to show significant and abrupt changes in the near 
future. Conditions in these countries will probably 
not develop into big market factors over the next 
lew vears. 

Looking at the world situation in a more com- 
posite way, we may note that in the case of no major 
product, excepting sugar, has the world’s supply 


reached the prewar level if considered in relation to 


its growing population. Supplies for consumption 


are even more unevenly distributed than they were 
before the war. In some areas, including the United 
States, people eat better than they did 15 years ago; 
probably half of the people of the world, however, 
do not eat as well. We should not take alarmist 
views of international food prospects nor think that 
diets are inferior or inadequate because they differ 
a great deal and may not appeal to the Western 
palate. But it is obvious, even to unsentimental and 
realistic consideration, that there is much need as 
well as room for improvement in living standards 
in many parts of the world. For hundreds of millions 
of people, these standards mean mainly food and 
even at their present low level are insecure and pre- 
carious. It is true, of course, that political instability, 
civil wars and worse than that, and the threat of a 
major disaster are not the climate in which peaceful 
efforts at economic and spiritual advancement flour 
ish and succeed. But it is a measure of the magnitude 
of the problem to realize that, even if we had a 
peaceful world, there would still not be enough food 
produced to feed all the world’s population at 
tolerable standards, to secure a reasonable ex- 
pectancy of life. Some of the difficulties do not lend 
themselves to simple solutions. In some areas the 
ratio of resources——or of the conceivable progress 
in their development—to population (or to the 
related growth of population) is so inadequate that 
little hope for rapid improvement would even then 
exist. And surely it is difficult to see how the billion 
people in Asia could feed themselves more ade- 
quately from resources other than their own agri- 
cultural production. Where, in other parts of the 
world, are the agricultural areas that could under- 
take such a job? How could other resources and 
skills in the Far East be developed to such an extent 
as to pay for large-scale food imports? 

In many countries, however, and to some extent 


even in those overpopulated areas, much could be 
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accomplished by greatly increased exchange, among 
the nations, of goods and services and of technologi 
cal skill and learning. We have already made some 
progress in this direction and there is hope that it 
will be continued and expanded. I should like to 
end on this note and with a reminder to all of us 
of a simple truth of economic logic and experience. 
We all know it well and it almost seems common 
place to reiterate it. But economic and_ political 
policies in many cases display a curious disregard 
for the evident. And so it should be said again and 
again: we cannot hope for the people of the world 
to attain a better life, unless we produce more and 
more efficiently: we cannot produce more unless we 
gain or maintain and permit peaceful access to com 
plementary resources located outside each.country’s 
national borders; and we cannot gain or maintain 
or grant such access and make the best use of re 
sources unless we trade more with each other and 
exchange our skills and learning throughout the 
world. 


Loading lard in lowa for shipment abroad. The U. S., 
two decades ago a net importer of fats and oils, is now a 
substantial exporter of these commodities 


Grooming Hereford cattle for the judging. Interest in saddle horse classes is high. 
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Prize Aberdeen-Angus bull. 


Judging mutton sheep. 


Argentine livestock breeders meet each fall to 
exhibit their prize stock at the Palermo Exposition 
in Buenos Aires. This internationally famous stock 
show is sponsored by the Rural Society of Argentina. 

Competition is keen and the placing of winners 
by foreign and local livestock judges is critically 
observed by the Argentine people and foreign 
Visitors. 

At the auctions held after the judging, breeders 
may bid tor the livestock offered for sale. Although 
the traditional focal point of the auctions is the 
sale of the champion Shorthorn bull, the Aberdeen 
(Angus champion has brought the top price during 
the past few years. 
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Rams bred for wool production. 


Holando-Argentino cattle, the chief dairy breed. 


ectivization Along the Danube 


by PAULINE McD. MICHAEL 


\ll along the Danube --in Bulgaria, 

Yugoslavia, Hungary, and Rumania 

the Communist Governments are 

driving toward complete collectiviza- 

tion of agriculture. They follow more or less closely 

the pattern already set up in the Soviet Union, or- 

ganizing two kinds of farms: the more important 

collective, or “cooperative” farm, in which the 

peasants pool their holdings and operate them under 

Government supervision; and the state farm, which 
the state owns and operates with hired labor.! 

The degree of collectivization is usually measured 
in a two-fold manner: by the proportion of tillable 
land in collective and state farms and by the number 
and percent of peasant households that have joined 
the collectives. 


Thus measured, at the end of 1950 Bulgaria 
ranked first among the four countries; Yugoslavia, 
second; Hungary, third; and Rumania, last. In all 


four countries the drive for collectivization continues. 


Bul garia 


In Bulgaria one of the early acts of the Com- 
munist-dominated Government was to pass a land 
reform bill, in March 1946. It limited the ullable 
land for each holding to 49 acres in old Bulgaria 
and to 74 acres in the Dobrudga. Except in the 
Dobrudga, which had had tairly large estates, the 
retorm was olf little significance. 

Ot the four countries, Bulgaria least needed re 
form alter World War II: a major land reform had 
occurred in 1890, some time after the country was 
liberated trom the ‘Vurks. Statistics for 1934 indi- 
cate that just | percent of the holdings were larger 
than 49 acres, comprising only 8 percent of the 
cultivated land. The majority (72 percent) of the 
holdings were between 5 and 49 acres, comprising 
87 percent of the cultivated land; and 27 percent 
had less than 5 acres, comprising 5 percent of the 
land. 

Fragmentation was high. The average holding 
consisted of about 13 scattered strips. One objective 
ol the new regime was to consolidate these many 
plots into large farms under a collective system. 

1See James O. Howard, “Communist Formula for Land 


March 1951 and Lazar Volin, 
Survey of Soviet Russian Aericulture, 


Reform,” Foreign Agriculture, 


Monograph 5, U. § 
Department of Agriculture, 1951 
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In April 1945, before the land reform, a law was 


published sponsoring Labor Farms 


(LCF). Even before this law was passed, 117 of these 


Cooperative 


farms had been organized. 


The law ol bylaws 


1945 and supplementary 
passed in 1950 provide that every farmer over 18 
years of age may become a member. (Kulaks? have 
1949. 


obliged to make an initial contribution of cash o1 


been banned since early Each member is 
property, which is to be credited to the capital fund 
of the LCF. He is permitted to retain a plot of 0.5 
to 1.2 acres but must turn over his implements and 
productive animals to the LCF without reimburse- 
ment. He may, however, keep small agricultural 
tools, certain livestock, a few beehives, and un- 
limited poultry. 

Ihe scattered plots owned by members of the 
LCF are consolidated and boundaries eliminated 
An owner loses title to his land when he becomes a 
member. If, however, after 3 years, he decides to 
leave the cooperative, he receives land situated on 
the margin of the cooperative area equivalent to 
his initial contribution. 

Except at harvesttime, when extra help may be 
hired, all work is done by members and thei 
families. Each worker receives credit in “workdays,” 
being credited with a traction of a day tor light 
jobs and more than a day for jobs requiring special 
skill.? The total number of workdays for the whole 
LCF is determined tor the year. ‘This number is 
divided into the quantity of all crops and cash 
available for distribution; the quotient is the value 
ol a workday. At the end of the year each membet 
is paid in kind and in cash according to his work 
day credit. 

These provisions ton payment of members are 
practically the same as in the kolkhozy (collective 
farms) of the USSR, except that in Bulgaria mem 
bers are to be paid rent for their land. 

The distributable income ol an LCF is determined 


as follows: First, deductions are made from gross 


=“Kulak” is a Russian word meaning “fist” that is applied 


to farmers in better than average circumstances but that has 
also been used to designate all those who are even suspected 
of opposing the Communist agrarian policies 

% A workday is calculated for each type of work on the 


basis of a model norm 


Foreign Agriculture 


production for compulsory deliveries to the state, 
for the return of borrowed seed, for payment in 
kind to the Machine Tractor Stations, for feed and 
fodder supplies, and for paying bonuses to members 
who have produced in excess of the norm. Quanti- 
ties also are set aside for sale on the free market. 
From what remains, 90 percent goes to the members 
for labor and land rent, and 10 percent is set aside 
for various funds of the Farm. Taxes, insurance, 
interest, and current expenses are paid from the 
cash earnings of the produce sold on the free market 
and from deliveries to the state. Any remaining cash 
is distributed in the same way as the produce: 90 
percent to members; 10 percent to various funds. 

Numerous incentives have been offered to induce 
peasants to join the LCF, especially since 1948. 
Among them are exemption from certain taxes, 
more consumer goods, and even nonexpropriation 
of agricultural machinery.* 

During 1949 the song of “voluntary” membership 
in LCF, which had been chanted from the begin- 
ning, continued, accompanied by constant propa- 
ganda for joining. At the same time, hardships of 
the individual peasants were aggravated by in- 
creased taxes and stiffer crop collections. 

The campaign for the LCF was greatly intensi- 
fied during the second half of 1950. By the end of 
that year more than half of the peasant households 
and the tillable land were collectivized. The 5-yeat 
plan (1919-53) calls for collectivization of 60. per- 
cent of the land. 

Evidence, however, comes from numerous sources 
that farmers are still resisting the pressure. Many 
members have filed for withdrawal, but officials are 
trying to convince them that the inconveniences they 
are now undergoing are only temporary. 

State farms are not as important in Bulgaria as 
the Labor Cooperative Farms are. In May 1950 there 
were 90 state farms, embracing only about 2 percent 
of the country’s tillable area. 


Yugoslavia 
c 


In Yugoslavia belore World War II the number 
of large estates was small: the principal land reform 
had taken place in 1918, when the present Yugo- 
slavia was born. In 1931 less than 3 percent of the 
country’s total landholdings had more than 49 acres 
each but these comprised 22 percent of the produc- 
tive land. Most of the holdings (63 percent) ranged 
from 5 to 49 acres and comprised 71 percent of the 


4Law for expropriation of agricultural machinery was 
enacted in February 1948 
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productive land; 34 percent had less than 5 acres 
and comprised 7 percent of the productive land. 

In August 1945 the Agrarian Reform Law was 
adopted, limiting the size of holdings to 19 acres 
of arable land, or, in exceptional cases, to 86 acres. 
Any excess was expropriated. Besides, all land be- 
longing to peasants of German origin was confiscated 
outright. On some of the expropriated land, state 
farms were organized to serve as examples of efhcient 
farming. 

Land was distributed to poor peasants, many from 
the deficit regions of Montenegro and southern 
Serbia, who received their allotments with the un- 
derstanding that the land was to be farmed coopera- 
tively. This was an initial step toward collectiviza- 
tion. By December 1945 there were 31 such coopera- 
tives in Yugoslavia. 

In February of the following year, directions were 
issued for the creation and operation of collective 
farms, or Peasants’ Work Cooperatives (law of July 
18, 1946). Members were obliged to remain for a 
period of 3 years, and no peasant with more than 
average wealth could join without special approval 
of the membership. 

The Peasants’ Work Cooperatives (PWC) are not 
to be confused with the General Agricultural Co- 
operatives of the traditional type in Yugoslavia. The 
law of July 1946, however, took the first step toward 
tying General 


Agricultural Cooperatives to the 
socialist sector. Before the war these cooperatives 


gathered from their members their agricultural 
produce for cooperative sale and supplied them with 
consumers goods. The new law endorsed these co 
operatives and provided that members could join 
their holdings for cooperative production as well as 
manufacturing, savings, and credit. Thus the evolu 
tion from the traditional type into the Producers’ 
Work Cooperatives was made easy for any General 
Agricultural Cooperative that wanted to change. 

The agrarian reform was not accomplished until 
1947. During the time the reform law was being im- 
plemented, many peasants coming from deficit 
regions into areas with higher living standards made 
willing volunteers. 

The Government had early declared that the 
method of collectivizing agriculture would be de- 
termined by “Yugoslav conditions” and a “volun- 
tary acceptance of the collective way of life.” But 
early in 1949 the Government began to intensify its 


campaign for establishment of PWC. 


Mrs. Michael is on the staff of the Regional Investiga- 
tions Branch, OFAR. 


By May 1949 the law of 1946 had served its pur- 
pose in the initial development of PWC. At this 
time the new basic law on agricultural cooperatives 
was passed. It stipulated the forming of four types 
ol PWC, in which peasants over 16 years of age 
are eligible for membership under a 3-year contract. 
Rich peasants may join if their attitude toward the 
state indicates respect lor cooperative rules. 

In ‘Type 1, peasants contribute their land and 
receive rental tor use of it. In Types 2 and 3, they 
receive shares lor their land-—interest-bearing in the 
former and non-interest-bearing in the latter. 

In Type 4, peasants contribute their land and 
receive no compensation, The rules provide, how- 
ever, that any member who leaves the cooperative 
may, upon approval of the membership, receive an 
area of land equivalent to that contributed. By mid 
year, 1950, only 5 percent of the PWC were in 
Type 4. 

Members of all four types are permitted garden 
plots, not to exceed 2.5 acres, near their homes. Each 
household may retain some livestock and poultry, 
and a tew beehives. In some regions a small pasture 
also may be retained. 

Members must transter to the collective all farm 
buildings, implements, draft and breeding animals, 
and fodder and seeds, except what they require for 
their personal use. A value is placed on all property 
contributed, for which members are to be paid 
within 10 to 15 years. All work ts done by members 
except under special circumstances. 

Phe law of 1919 also provided tor the distribution 
of products. First, deliveries to the state had to be 
met, followed by payment of obligations such as 
wages to nonlarmers, administrative and deprecia- 
tion costs, and payments to various cooperative 
funds. The remainder of the year’s production was 
disposed as follows: collectives of Types | and 2 
assigned part for rent or interest and divided what 
was left among their members according to thei 
credit in workdays; Types 3 and 4, having neither 
rent nor interest to pay, divided all among thei 
members, also by workday credits. 


On June 21, 1951, new instructions on distribu 
tion of crops were published. 
shall be 


been made for threshing charges, for deliveries to 


They provide what 


given to members alter deductions have 


the state, which should amount to 70-90 percent of 


the predetermined market surplus, and for quanti- 


ties for seed and teed. From what remains, an 
amount based on fixed rations per member and per 
head of his livestock is set aside. From this amount 
each member is paid according to his workdays. 
This means that some members receive more and 
some less than the stipulated ration. Anything re 


maining is put into special cooperative funds. 
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All of an industrial crop except what is needed 
for seed must be delivered to the state. 

By the end of 1950, 22 percent of all tillable land 
had been collectivized in Yugoslavia. In the Voivo 
dina, the richest and most fertile area ol the country, 
half of the tillable land had been collectivized. But 
pressure put on the peasants to achieve this gain 
had proyed too strong. Marshal ‘Vito indicated so in 
his 1950 New Year's speech: “Certain leaders have 
not always respected the principle of voluntariness 
and have inflicted damage on the development of 
agriculture.” Later he indicated that the Govern 
ment would slow down on collectivization and would 
concentrate on strengthening the collectives. 

During the second half of 1950 a halt apparently 
occurred in collectivization. With the drought and 
the food shortage, the Government was nrore con 
cerned with leeding the people. 

In May 1951 compulsory deliveries of all products 
except grains, fats, wool, and industrial crops were 
abolished. The Government raised its prices fon 
controlled commodities, but they were still con 
siderably below tree market prices® and, judging 
from reported resistance to 1951 grain deliveries, 
have been unsatisfactory to the farmers. 

At the same time, PWC were granted the right to 
purchase industrial goods at lower prices than the 
individual peasants. In August they were freed ol 
all State Bank debts that had resulted from improve 
ments such as construction of buildings and acquisi 
tion of machinery. 

All recent evidence points to renewed stimula- 
tion of collectivization. The above measures, how 
ever, have not been ellective in getting peasants to 
join the collectives. Not only are they staying out, 
but many who are already in are trying to withdraw. 
The 3-year contracts of many members who joined 
during the vigorous 1948 drive expire at the end of 
this year. 

In July of this year, however, Marshal Tito, al 
though criticizing the internal organization of the 
Peasants’ Work Cooperatives, lett no doubt of then 
future, stating that “they are a vital necessity to oun 
Socialist country and we cannot renounce them.” 


Hungary 


Before the war Hungary had more land in lai 
estates than any other Danubian country. In 
18 percent of the land was in holdings larger than 
142 acres (less than 1.0 percent of all holdings), 
and I] percent was in holdings of 7 acres and less 


>See Thomas M. Venables, “Yugoslavia’s New Farm Market 


ing Scheme,” Foreign Agriculture, August 1951 
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Peasant family on a collective farm near Bileca, Yugoslavia. This family pastures its own sheep around its house. 


(70 percent of all holdings). Holdings between 7 
and 71 acres made up 35 percent of the land and 29 
percent of all holdings. 

\ land reform law in March 1945 provided for 
expropriation of all land in holdings over 142 acres. 
Some exceptions were made, however: a farmer who 
worked his own land could have 284 acres; a dis 
tinguished soldier could have 427. From the ex 
propriated land, allotments not to exceed 7 acres 
were made to the land-hungry peasants. Collectivi 
vation was not immediately introduced; the Govern 
ment, busy nationalizing: other branches of the 
economy, leit the peasant more or less alone to pro- 
duce food. 

Cooperatives, largely of the market and credit 
types, had existed in Hungary for many years, but 
expansion of the whole system was started under the 
direction of the National Association of Coopera- 
tives (MOSCK), which was organized in 1947. 

3y 1948, the first really good crop year after the 
war, the Government deemed that the time had 
come to collectivize agriculture. The press dwelt on 
the necessity of raising the peasants’ living stand- 
ards, asserting that it could be done only by mech- 
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anization and collectivization. And so the drive 
was on. 

In December 1948 a decree was issued providing 
for Production Group Cooperatives within the gen 
eral farmers’ cooperatives. These new cooperatives 
were to operate under a license issued by the 
Ministry of Agriculture after consultation with the 
National 


bers of farmers’ cooperatives could join. Members 


\ssociation of Cooperatives. Only mem 
were obliged to sign 3-year contracts. Anyone wish 
ing to withdraw alter his contract had expired could 
do so. 

Production Group Cooperatives are divided into 
three classes. 

In the first class, plowing and sowing are done 
collectively, but all other operations may be done 
individually. Members must contribute to the re 
serves and to the common costs of the group in pro 


portion to the land they have contributed, and on 


the same basis receive their share of the net surplus. 
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\ member is paid rent for the use of his draft ani- 
mals or machinery. 


In the second class, all farm operations are per- 


formed collectively, and the crops are distributed 
equally among all members after deductions have 
been made, regardless of the type of land. 

The third class is characterized by complete col- 
lective production, with net income shared accord- 
ing to work performed and land contributed. Any 
member owning land is either paid a fixed rent or 
given a share in the income calculated on the basis 
ol his area. Total amount paid out for rent, however, 
may not exceed 25 percent of the net surplus of 
the collective. Before income is distributed, deduc- 
tions are made for all expenditures, reserve funds, 
and capital investments. The remainder is then 
divided according to the work units credited each 
member 


@& ¢ 


\ member may keep about 2 acres of land 
for private cultivation but must turn draft animals 
over to the collective, which reimburses him. 

\ll three classes must make deliveries of farm 


produc ts to the state, based on total ac reage, amount 
Tanir | 


Collective farms Number, 


of tillable land, and the land tax. To stimulate 
interest in these cooperatives, the Government grants 
reductions in deliveries: 10 and 15 percent, respec 
tively, to the first and second class; a greater reduc 
tion to the third. 

The campaign for Production Group Coopera 
tives was intensified during 1949 and 1950. In 1949 
much publicity was given the visit to the Soviet 
Union by peasants who had returned praising the 
“wonders” of collective farming. The campaign 
against the kulaks also grew stronger. 

\pparently the experiment of forced collectiviza 
tion in Hungary had not met with the desired suc 
cess in achieving greater production. The 1950 
drought added to the difficulty. On March 10, 1951, 
a ban was placed on the establishment of new Pro 
duction Group Cooperatives. This ban, however, 
was lifted when a good harvest became a certainty. 
During the time when it was in effect, decisions were 
made to strengthen the cooperatives by offering 
credit for seeds, livestock, building, irrigation, and 


so forth. To further stimulate interest, anothe 


membership, and area of tillable land, in specified Danubian countries, at specified 


times, 1944-50 


| Households belonging to collective farms 


| 
Number of Total 
collective 


farms Percent of 
country's ane 
total households labl 


Number 


Bulgaria (Labor Cooperative Farms Thousands 
1944, December 


1945, De 


1948, December 
1049 

June 

December 
1950 

June 

December 
igoslavia ( Peasants’ Work ( 
1945, December 
1946, December 
1947, December 
1948, December 
144 


June 


operatives 


December 
1950 
June 
December 
ingary (Production Gr 
1948, December 
1949 
June 
December 
1W50 


June 


December 
Rumania (Collectives 

1940 
July 
December 

1950 
July 7 
December 1,029 


5 
66 


For the first 3 cx 
households in 1948 census -3.1 million 


ntries, based on estimated number of households: Bulgaria, 1.1 million 


Per farm, Percent 


ountry 8 


le lar 


Number 


48 
4 662 


Yugoslavia, 2.3 million; Hungary, 2.2 millio or Rumania, based o 


Based on total prewar tillable or arable land (plowland, meadows, vineyards, orchards, and gardens) within present boundaries: Bulgaria, 10,998,000 acres; Yugoslavia 


acres; Hungary, 16,336,000 acres; Rumania, 28,572,000 acres 
* Not available 
* Estimated 
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delegation of peasants was sent to the USSR to see 
how collective farms operate. 


The 5-year plan (1950-54) envisages far-reaching 


measures of aid to Production Cooperatives. Al- 
though the drive may move at a slower pace, re- 


newed effort apparently has been made to develop 
these Production Cooperatives, which, according 
to Minister of State Gero, “aim at the realization 
of collective land cultivation in the form of large 
scale socialist farming.” 


Rumania 


Although Rumania belore World War II had a 
larger percentage of land in large estates than either 
Yugoslavia or Bulgaria, it was fundamentally a 
country of small holdings. It has been reported that 
just before World War II about 98 percent of the 
holdings each had 49 acres or less and made up 
about 72 percent of the arable land. Less than 0.5 
percent of the holdings had more than 124 acres, 
comprising 20 percent of the arable land. 

On March 22, 1945, the new Communist-domi- 
nated Government enacted the Agrarian Reform 
Law, limiting the size of land holdings to 124 or 148 
acres. Under that law, land and equipment were 
expropriated without compensation. Land was dis- 
tributed in 12-acre allotments to landless agricul- 
tural workers. To peasants owning less than 12 
acres, allotments were made to bring their property 
to that size. 

The Agrarian Reform Law, although increasing 
the number of holdings, did nothing to solve the 
problem of fragmentation. Most of the peasant hold- 
ings consisted of scattered strips. Many were several 
kilometers apart and lay in opposite directions from 
the village, making efficient operation impossible. 

In October 1948 the Agricultural Machine and 
Tractor Station Headquarters (SMT), a separate 
agency for the administration of tractor stations, was 
set up in the Ministry of Agriculture. In February 
1949, as an incentive, a reduction of 10 percent on 
the use of SMT machinery was offered peasants who 
organized for communal tilling of their land. Groups 
associating themselves into production cooperatives, 
which more closely resembled the real collectives, 
were offered a 20-percent reduction. 

Thus, even before the first collectives were on 
ganized in July 1949, steps were being taken toward 
collectivization. Groups of smali peasant farmers 
formed tillage associations to take advantage of the 
reductions offered. By March, according to the press, 
more than 1,200 of these associations, comprising 
30,000 peasant families, had been formed. 


During March 1949 a resolution was adopted com 
mitting the Government to collectivization of agri- 
culture. The resolution states that collectivization 
would not be achieved abruptly but that proper con 
ditions would first be established among the peasants 
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Taste 2.— Collective farms and state farms: Number, and area 
of tillable land in each, in specified Danubian 
countries, December 1950 


Number 
farms 


Collective 
farms 


tillable 
land 


1,029 


Based total prewar tillable or arable land 

ards, and gardens) withir 

via, 24,992,000 acres 
May 1950 
Approximation of large state farms, excluding many of lesser importance 
Not available 

* October 1950 


1 (plowland, meadows, vineyards 
present boundaries: Bulgaria, 10,998,000 acres, Yugo 
Hungary, 16,336,000 acres; Rumania, 28,572,000 acres 


In July 1919 the Assembly ratified a decree giving 
the state the right to expropriate all farms that had 
been left as model farms as well as those that had 
been reduced to 124 or 148 acres at the time of the 
original Agrarian Reform Law. Some of this land 
was used for state farms and for distribution among 
the peasants. 

The campaign against the kulaks was intensified. 
Phe March resolution barred them from joining the 
collectives even if they so desired. On July 8, 1949, 
a progressive tax law was enacted that increased the 
burden on the kulaks but reduced by 25 percent the 
tax on members of tillage associations. 

Finally, in July 1949, the first 5 full-fledged col- 
lective farms were inaugurated. These collectives 
closely resemble the Russian kolkhozy. Each house 
hold is permitted to keep its dwelling, 0.6 to 1.2 
acres for growing vegetables, a cow, a few sheep, 
poultry, necessary farm tools, and shelter for the 
animals. 

Emphasis on the expansion of collective farming 
and the consolidation of existing farms seems to be 
increasing. As in Hungary, a delegation of peasants 
visited the Soviet Union in 1949 and again in 1950 
to study the collective farm system. To further at 
tract peasants into collectives, the Gevernment has 
granted low interest rates and a 2-year exemption 
from taxes 

Despite a relatively rapid growth in collective 
farms, at the end of 1950 only a little more than 
2 percent of Rumania’s agricultural households and 
tillable land were in collectives. The whole socialist 
sector, including state farms, accounted for only 
about 10 percent of the country’s tillable land 


U. S. Fact-Finders Abroad 


by QUINCY EWING 


The othcial eves and ears, and some 
times the voice, of United States 
agriculture abroad consist of 72 agri 
cultural othcers of the United States 

attaches and others 


Foreign Service Although thei 


duties are many and broad, these officers are, in tact, 
agricultural reporters, sent out to gather information 
on the countries to which they are assigned. They re 
port to the United States, either in person or in writ 
ing; and their information is useful not only to the 
Government but to all United States producers, 
marketers, and consumers of agricultural products 

Last winter the United States Congress called one 
ol these reporters back to Washington to tell House 
and Senate committees exactly what were the etlects 
of the 1950 drought in Yugoslavia. The Congress 
was considering an appeal from that country— the 
only Communist country that had broken with 
Moscow — tor teed and food to relieve an emergency. 
That appeal, if justified, presented an opportunity 
to relieve human suffering and win triends. 

The agricultural attache at Belgrade, once a Mon 
tana agriculturist and an experiment station direc 
tor, came home to tell the Congress the facts. He 
talked in simple earthy language about the ravages 
of the Yugoslavian drought, speaking trom knowl 
edge gained through personal observation of all 
parts of the country and from conversations with 
scores of farmers. He turnished the figures on pro 
duction and supply that represented the background 
for the request for help. His testimony gave Con 


Pe 


gress a basis lor action 


\ffairs 


Committee also needed sound information on con 


Later in the winter the House Foreign 


ditions in vet another country. .\ request had come 


in for 2 million tons of grain to relieve hunger in 
India, where crops were damaged in 1950 by floods, 
drought, and other calamities. First-hand facts were 
wanted. Phe agricultural counselor at the American 
kimbassyvy at New Delhi was asked to come to Wash 
ington to supply them. He came, discussed India’s 


situation fully belore the Cx 


mimittee, and = thus 
furnished the tactual background fon proper Con 
gressional consideration of the Indian grain request. 

Phe authoritative data furnished by the United 


States agricultural officers in connection with the 


Yugoslavian and Indian relief requests tended to 
locus greater attention upon the service given by 
these agricultural reporters. They are stationed at 
93 diplomatic posts but have tact-finding responsi 
bility for 62 countries. They are trained agricul 
tural specialists with practical farm backgrounds 
Every vear they transmit to Washington a heavy 


volume of information about 


world agriculture 
Their service provides a day-to-day knowledge of 
factors in the immediate and prospective supply of 


farm products and in the demand for them espe 


cially products that the United States exports o1 


MN ports. 

Phis information is supplemented by reports from 
many diplomatic posts where agricultural ofhcers 
are not stationed. All in all, about 50,000 reports 
and cables reach the State Department every year: 
and the State Department makes these available to 
other United States Government agencies, where 
the information they contain is evaluated and 
analyzed for use and for dissemination to the public. 

Specific facts transmitted by United States agri 
cultural ofhcers include facts about planted acreages, 
weather conditions, crops and livestock, price trends, 
stocks, agricultural exports and imports, consume 
purchasing power, and supplies of farm labor, seed, 
fertilizer, and farm equipment. This flow of in 
formation makes it possible to keep under constant 
study the effects of all developments in foreign agri 
cultural policy as well as the influence of United 
States agricultural and trade policies on interna 
tional farm trade. 

United States reporting of world crop and live 
stock statistics is based on a schedule prepared an 
nually in the United States Department of Agri 
culture. This is the timetable that the reporting 
ofhcers abroad follow in transmitting their reports 
Each report is required by a certain date——a date 
that is synchronized with the needs of United States 
producers to aid them in their production and 
marketing decisions 

Vhis agricultural reporting is not always a matte1 
ol obtaining ofhcial Government figures or othe 


publicly available data in the countries where the 


Mr. Ewing is Information Specialist, Division of Foreign 
Agricultural Information, OFAR. 
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Agricultural Attaché Graham Quate, Thailand, discusses with a local expert the quality of stick-lac, from which shellac 
is made. 


othcers are staticned although in many countries 
much information is obtained in just that way 
Reporting conditions vary widely in different parts 
of the world. Some countries cooperate in making 
their data available; others do not. Many countries 
have no agricultural statistics at all. Over many 
expansive underdeveloped areas of the world geo 
graphical and educational problems and obstacles 
make it difhcult for the United States agricultural 
ofhcer to apply the normal techniques incident to 
accurate statistical reporting. 

If the country to which an agricultural attache 
is assigned has a well-developed agricultural statisti 
cal service, the reporting problem is simplified: the 
attaché establishes a reciprocal working relationship 
with local government ofhcials and obtains from 
them the information he needs. In exchange he 
gives them data trom the United States Department 
of Agriculture. In addition to making contacts with 
local Government officials, the attaché goes also to 
private trade sources such as warehousemen, proces 


sors, and exporters and trade officials. With them he 


exchanges ofhcial estimates of United States produc 


tion for whatever information they may have to 
give. Assembling this solid core of agricultural facts 
is rarely a one-man job in any diplomatic post. Most 
reporting othcers receive help from assistants. 
Foreign agricultural reporting olten calls for re 
sourcefulness, initiative, and energy, particularly in 
countries where statistics are not available. Agricul 
tural attachés frequently have to go into rugged, 


4 
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isolated country to make their own estimates, travel 
ing by jeep, horse, and even by foot. They gather 
statistics by interviews with farmers, travelers, 
migrant traders, headmen in villages, and by othe 
informal ways. In one country where local statistics 
were lacking, the attaché made annual train trips 
to check the variation in acreages ‘ol rice, wheat 
cotton, tobacco, and other crops. He would count 
telegraph poles along the track opposite each kind 
of crop; and this count would furnish comparative 
estimates of the vear-to-year acreage changes. Be 
sides, when correlated with the attache’s knowledge 
of growing weather and his on-the-spot investigation 
ol conditions, it would afford further indication of 
prospective production, 

When the Government of Argentina blacked our, 
or retused to disclose, its agricultural statistics dur 
ing the greater part of 1949-50, on the theory that 
its international marketing would thus be improved, 
it placed an added burden upon the agricultural 
staff of the American Embassy in Buenos Aires. This 
stall, which has a heavier reporting schedule than 
the agricultural staff of any other diplomatic pest, 
had to and did get its data from whatever reliable 
nongovernment sources it could develop. As a result, 
statistics on Argentina’s important production and 
stocks of such commodities as wool, wheat, corn, 
meat, and flaxseed continued to flow to the United 
States. 

In one sugar-producing country the agricultural 


attaché arranged to obtain production data from 


each mill operator with the understanding that he 
would furnish the operator with whatever totals he 
was able to obtain. These totals, of course, would 
indicate the production of the entire country. 

\ United States agricultural attaché gives as well 
as gets. In a certain country an agricultural ofhcer 
calling upon a potential local contact noticed that 
his host had in his ofhce samples of local wheat. 

“What varieties of wheat grow best in this coun 
ury?”’ he asked 

“Oh, they all grow about the same,” was the reply. 

The attaché suggested selective planting to deter- 
mine the best varieties. And the official, who acted 
upon the suggestion, was delighted with the results. 
Later the attaché arranged to obtain some new 
varieties from the United States, further establish- 
ing personal and international good will. 

Agricultural attachés are often called upon by of- 
ficials and citizens of the countries where they are 
assigned to give advice or assistance in initiating 
agricultural improvements. They also play a lead- 
ing part in the negotiations and implementation of 
Point Four agreements for technical assistance. 

Of what value to United States agriculture is the 
information furnished by these agricultural officers? 

One use is as the statistical core of the world sum 
maries of crop and livestock statistics published by 
the United States Department of Agriculture at 
scheduled intervals throughout the year. 

In September 1950, for instance, a summary esti- 
mating the 1950-51 world cotton crop on the basis 
of information furnished by agricultural officers was 
published. It told) American 


cotton producers, 


handlers, and marketers that the crop would proba- 


or 


bly amount to 27.4 million bales, or about 4 million 


bales less than the prospective world consumption. 


The forecast brought into sharp focus the world 
need tor cotton, showed why world cotton prices 
were soaring, and provided a basis for the United 
States Government greatly 
domestic cotton production. This and other infor 


program to increase 


mation from United States ofhicers 


helped form the basis also for the United States 


agricultural 


cotton export allocation program. 

Subsequent reports from agricultural officers made 
possible the publication of a second scheduled sum 
mary on May 14, providing the United States cotton 
trade with more recent facts in the changing world 
cotton situation. This later summary showed that 
the gap between production and consumption for 


1950-51 had widened to 5.5 miPiosm-tseles. It served, 


therefore, to intensily the United States domestic 
production eftort. 

Summaries of the world production of tobacco 
have helped the United States tobacco growers to 
adjust their acreage to probable demand, and also 
have helped the planning and administering of 
Government tobacco acreage allotment programs. 
United States Foreign Service reports of fluctua- 
tions in tobacco production, and of changes in the 
volume and character of consumer demand in vari 
ous countries and regions, consistently help the 
domestic tobacco trade to find new foreign markets, 
or adjust its foreign marketing pattern to conform 
to conditions. After World War II the future of the 
world market for American-type tobacco was un 
certain. Information from abroad, however, showed 
that consumer preference was changing and that 
foreign tobacco users were switching from foreign 
leat to American tobacco and cigarettes because 
members of the United States armed forces had gen 
erously offered smokes to foreigners in different parts 
of the world and thus unconsciously acted as sales 
men of American tobacco. Knowledge of that switch 
in foreign taste— which is continuing — gave tobacco 
producers an idea of what to expect. The foreign 
market has continued good and American producers 
have gaged their production accordingly. 

In the fall of 1949 the world coffee market became 
erratic. Prices shot up as fear spread that stocks and 
production were falling too tar behind. There was 
a run on the market, and too much buying for purely 
speculative reasons threatened the stability of the 
world coffee trade. Consumers, traders, a United 
States Senate subcommittee, and others wanted to 
know the statistical facts. 

The United States Foreign Service reports sup 
plied them. These reports from the cotlee-producing 
countries showed there was a sufficiently large pres- 
ent and potential supply of coffee to meet world 
needs, but that some increase in prices could be 
expected because of rising demand and smaller pro- 
duction. Publication of this data had an important 
role in removing fears of acute shortage. Responsible 
members of the coffee industry, greatly preferring 
gradual increase in coffee demand to speculative 
market fluctuations, appreciated the statistical clari 
fication. 

Thus, the agricultural reporting system operating 
through the United States Foreign Service functions 
to keep the United States in touch at all times with 


what is going on in today’s one-world of agriculture. 
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International Farm Organization 


Meets in Mexico 


by ANA M. GOMEZ 


Kevnote of the recent meeting ol the 
International Federation of Agricul 

tural Producers was the continued 

need for organization to enable the 
world’s farmers to respond to changing agricultural 
conditions and needs. As prool, Federation members 
pointed to the quick changes taking place in the 
present agricultural 


scene-a year ago surpluses 


seemed imminent: the need now is for increased 
agricultural production. 

The meeting was IF.AP’s fifth annual conterence 
Following the policy of gathering each year in a 
different member country, Federation members met 
this year in Mexico City. The conference was at 
tended by delegates from 20 member countries and 
observers from 16 nonmember countries, as well as 
by representatives from nearly a dozen international 
organizations. Of the nonmember countries attend 
ing, 13 were from Latin America. Until this meeting, 
no Latin American country other than Mexico had 
ever attended. Holding the conference in Mexico 
City provided an opportunity for Central and South 
\merican ceuntries to become acquainted with 
IFAP and may well have encouraged many of them 
to join it. 


The conference was formally opened by the presi 
dent of IFAP, H. H. Hannam of Canada, on May 


29. He spoke of the changes in world conditions that 


had taken place during the past year and of the 
wavs in which such changes have affected farmers 
He emphasized the need for stability in markets and 
prices at the international level and expressed dis 
appointment at the failure of governments to carry 
out a program designed to bring it about. 

Three committees carried out the work of the 
conference: a constitution and membership com 
mittee; a policy committee; and a subcommittee of 
the latter, on agricultural cooperation and rural 
welfare. 


The constitution and membership committee pre 


Mrs. Gomez is Economic Officer, American Embassy, 
Mexico City. 
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pared a report that was optimistic both as to the 
present financial position of the organization and 
With 


balance on hand almost twice that of the previous 


as to its outlook for the future an etlective 


year, and an expected increase in the income from 
subscriptions during 1951-52, the committee felt 
justified in recommending a budget that provided 
viditions to the staff and reinstituted the Federa 
tion’s News Bulletin. It was also agreed that the 
Federation should maintain permanently the two 
offices it has at present, in Washington and in Paris. 

\ proposal that the general meetings of the or 
ganization be held every 2 years instead of annually 
was considered, but the majority was clearly in favor 
of annual meetings if resources were available 

Che first resolution of the policy committee was 
a declaration of adherence to the principles of free 
dom and independence and of loyalty to the United 
Nations. All its resolutions were affected bv the 
present international emergency and its impact on 
world agricultural development 

The committee agreed that the problem facing 
the world’s agricultural producers now is not the 
same one that faced them at last year’s conference. 
It is not a problem of impending surpluses but of a 
need for increased production of food, fibers, and 
essential industrial products. The committee there 
fore declared that agricultural producers should 
exert even further efforts to achieve maximum pro 
duction. At the same time it recognized that the 
world position could change suddenly from one of 
‘extended production effort to one of threatening 
underemployment of resources.” 

On the subject of governmental controls of agri 
cultural production and trade, it was agreed to 
recognize the need for an extension of controls in 
the event of a third world war but to appeal to gov 
ernments not to impose such controls prematurely. 

The question of commodity agreements aroused 
much interest among the delegates. The committee 
declared that it favors “where practicable, the negoti- 
ation of international agreements, similar to the 
Wheat Agreement, on staple agricultural and non 


wricultural primary products, containing negoti 


ated provisions lor floor and ceiling prices, for 
specified purchases and sales in each production 
vear, and for the accumulation of reserve stocks 
and their insulation from the market except unde 
stated conditions.” 

Support for the basic principles olf the Interna 
tional Wheat Agreement seemed to be unanimous 
within the committee. But disapproval was ex 
pressed of some of its clauses, particularly those 
providing a fixed range in prices 

The committee’s report was decidedly in favor ol 
an international commodity clearing house like the 
one FAO considered in 1919 


support of the Havana Charter 


It also expressed its 

Since there seems 
little hope that the Charter will be ratified soon, 
it was recommended that some of its provisions be 
incorporated into the General Agreement on ‘Taritts 
and Trade. The recommendation included articles 


relat to export subsidies, special treatment fon 


1g 
primary commodities, and preterential agreements 
lor economn development and reconstruction, and 
the chapter concerning intergovernmental com 
modity agreements lor primary products. 

The committee strongly endorsed the ettorts ol 
the Governments of France, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States to establish an International 
Materials Conterence and resolved to instruct the 
Secretariat of IFAP to ask whether observers from 
FAO and IFAP might attend meetings of the com 
mittees on agricultural products 

In view of the strong feeling about the great 
multiplicity of oficial agencies in the international 
field, a resolution was adopted instructing the Secre 
tariat of IF AP to make such representations to the 
Kconomic and Social Council of the UN (ECOSOS:) 
“as would result in a reduction of the duplication of 
work, overloading of agenda, contusion, and loss of 
time and taxpayers’ money which has characterized 
the proceedings of the ECOSOC and its subordinate 
bodies to date.” 

\nother problem that received a great deal of the 


committee’s attention was that of the underdevel 


oped areas of the world. The resolution adopted on 


this subject instructs the Secretariat to “make con 
tinuous representations to all international organi 
vations that the expansion of world productive capa 
city through vastly speeded up financial investment 
by developed nations in the underdeveloped areas 
of the world is essential to liberty, treedom, and 
world peace and should be initiated immediately 
Member organizations were urged 


on a large scale.” 
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Delegates to the IFAP Conference visit the National School 
of Agriculture of Mexico at Chapingo. 


to bring to the attention of their governments the 
need for programs of development and investment 
in underdeveloped areas. The committee also stated 
that such investment should be private, whenevei 
possible, and should be encouraged in each country 
by national legislation. 

In another resolution on this subject the com 
mittee declared that agricultural producers are “de 
termined to play their full part... to organize 
and, where possible, to pool the human, technical, 
and capital resources of the world to start in motion 
in all of the tree underdeveloped countries of the 
world the creative forces required to expand pro 
duction and thereby raise living standards.” In this 
connection, the committee reafhrmed the support of 
IF.AP tor the technical assistance program of the UN 

The problem of land tenure was considered by 
IFAP tor the first time. .\ resolution pledges support 
to “the development, adoption, and implementation 
by nations of equitable systems of land ownership 
and land tenure, farm taxation, and agricultural 
credit” and declares that IFAP will urge FAO to 
give priority to requests for technical assistance on 
agrarian reform programs. 

The promotion of schemes to facilitate the emi 
gration and immigration of agricultural workers 
was also a subject of interest. The delegates of the 
Netherlands and Germany presented statements on 


the need of their farm workers to find areas to which 
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to emigrate. On the other hand, the delegates ol 
Canada, Australia, and Mexico expressed the desire 
of their countries to receive such emigration and 
described the facilities available. The resolution 
adopted urges member organizations of IFAP to 
establish liaison committees to work with their gov 
ernments to improve existing programs and, where 
pessible, to expand them. It also instructs the Secre 
tariat to inquire into the possibilities for the Inter 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
to provide the financial resources. 

Important on the committee’s agenda was con 
sideration of the report by IFAP’s Committee on 
European Economic Recovery. It was well received, 
but there was some disagreement among European 
delegations on the question of the economic integra 
tion of Europe and the establishment of a common 
market for agricultural products. One group, led 


l 
European 


by France, favored the integration of 
agricultural markets by a supranational authority. 
Another group, represented chiefly by the United 
Kingdom, preferred the handling of the problem on 
an intergovernmental basis and strongly favored a 
series of intergovernmental commodity agreements 
for all basic foods, along the lines of the Interna 
tional Wheat Agreement but with a flexible price 
range. When such agreements are not practicable, 
this group would favor tariff or other measures ar 
rived at on a national basis. In view of this disagree 
ment, the Committee on European Economic Re 
covery was asked to study the proposals for anothet 
eal 

The Federation of Rural People’s Organizations 
of India appealed to the policy committee for food 
to help solve the problems of famine facing that 
country. The committee recommended that membe1 
organizations make representations to their govern 
ments supporting India’s appeal and that they notify 
the Secretariat of IFAP as soon as possible of the 
aid they are able to give. It was also recommended 
that, in view of the chronic nature of food shortages 
in India, member organizations of IFAP “take ad 
vantage ol every opportunity open to them to pro 
mote the sympathetic consideration by governments 
and the international organizations concerned of 
India’s need for the technical help and capital goods 
required to expand her area of arable land and 
increase her unit vields of grain.” 

The subcommittee on agricultural cooperation 
and rural welfare adopted several important resolu 
trons: 
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IFAP of its 


study sessions on cooperation, 


1. Continuation by international 


2. Vigorous development by larm cooperatives of 
their educational and inlormational services 

». Development of a continuous policy in the 
field of public relations 

1. Setting up a library of films on farm coopera 
tives within the IFAP Secretariat to be loaned to 
organizations participating in the scheme, and the 
making of an international film on agricultural co 
operation, 

5. Inviting FAO and ILO to consider, under the 
expanded program of technical assistance, the send 
ing of small missions of European and American 
larm cooperative leaders to India and any other 
countries whose governments may request it, to 
study matters relating to rural cooperatives 

6. Study of the possibilities of expanding inter 
national trade between cooperatives 

7. Expanding to nonmember countries, under the 
same conditions as are now required for member 
countries, the program for the international ex 
change of voung agriculturists and rural youth 

The program of the international exchange of 
voung agriculturists and rural youth is considered 
one of IFAP’s most successful activities. A full report 
was received of exchanges during the preceding 
vear and of those planned for the coming year from 
member organizations in Canada, Denmark, Nether 
lands, Norway, Sweden, United Kingdom, and 
United States. The observer from Yugoslavia ex 
pressed the interest of his country in taking part 
in the program and the Indian delegate appealed to 
member organizations in other countries to place 
voung Indians wishing to practice farming abroad 

The plenary session closed with the unanimous 
approval of committee reports and the election of 
1951-52 
elected president by acclamation. Three vice-presi 


dents were elected: A. B. Kline of the United States, 


othcers tor Pierre Martin of France was 


(G. Rossouw of South Africa, and Count van Lynden 
Van Sandenburg of the Netherlands 

The conterence was officially closed by President 
Miguel Aleman of Mexico. At a tarewell luncheon 
the president of the Mexican member organization, 
the Asociacion Nacional de Cosecheros, expressed 
the satisfaction of Mexican farmers at having had 
the opportunity to meet the representatives of agri 


cultural organizations throughout the world and to 


discuss mutual problems with them in an atmosphere 


of triendliness, freedom, and cooperation 
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